ISVOLSKIS   REVENGE
for five years past had rung  ceaselessly in  Isvolski's brain.
In his exaggerated ceremonious elegance this man typifies the Europeanised Russian "barin"; the rich provincial noble who feels himself the true e*lite of Russia, speaks French at home, and despises his rude fellow-countrymen. Clever and ambitious, he plays off the old Dowager-Empress against the Petersburg dignitaries and favourites, his traditional adversaries; courts favour in Copenhagen, intrigues in Petersburg.
Six years ago now he was sitting in Buchlau, in a castle in Moravia, opposite his Austrian host—sitting in a tall chair at Count Berchtold's hearth. The candles were lit, the coffee was served, the servants had retired, the doors were shut; then and there he let Count Aehrenthal dupe him. Surely Gortchakoff's shadow flitted through the chamber? Thirty years earlier Gort-chakoff had made a secret pact with Austria: if Austria ever wished to take and keep the two Turkish provinces, Bosnia and Herzegovina, which had been given her to administer, Russia would make no protest; in return, Austria would stand aside if Russia revised the Straits Treaty. In Buchlau ,the moment had come to fulfil this old agreement, whose authors were long since skeletons, moullering in their ancestral vaults.
And yet at this hearth he let the Austrian dupe him. Unable to defend himself against the questions in the Duma, he had to go.
Revenge for Buchlau 1 From that moment the thought had dominated him. Berchtold, his host at that meeting, and the pupil of his old enemy—Berchtold, whom he had disliked even in Petersburg, had since become Foreign Minister in Vienna. To strike him down, to destroy Austria, when the moment is ripe, lias become^' the, motive of all his actions. And he intrigues with the* Serbians, incites Tittoni to a campaign against the Balkans to a war against Stamboul—which against Austria—eggs on Roumania; becomes
.99smnises. Small is trie guilt, pure the will, great the confusion, true the effort, tragic the end.
